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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  BULLETIN,  1931-1932 

THE  CLASS 

Graduates  with  Degrees  of  A.  B. -—  224 

Graduates  with  Degree  of  S.  B 1 

Temporary  Members _ 92 

Total  Recognized  members  of  the  Class,  according  to 

25th  Anniversary  Report  (1914)  317 

Deaths  of  28  regular  and  23  temporary  members  were 

reported   between   1885   and   1919 51 

Leaving  the  Class  at  the  30th  Anniversary  (1919) 266 

Deaths  of  17  regular  and  10  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  after  June,  1919 27 

Leaving  the  Class  at  the  35th  Anniversary  (1924)  239 

Deaths  of  21  regular  and  8  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  after  June,  1924 29 

Leaving  the  Class  at  the  40th  Anniversary  (1929)   ^ 210 

Deaths  of  14  regular  and  7  temporary  members  were 

reported  to  the  Secretary  since  June,  1929 21 

Leaving  the  living  Class  at  present  (1932)    189 

DEATHS 

William  P.  Stead,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  24,  1930. 
Alexander  G.  Barret,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  13,  1931. 
Ambrose  C.  Saunders,  at  Arlington.  Mass.,  August  9,  1931. 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  at  Cambridge,  Masij.,  August  31,  1931. 
Robert  DeC.  Ward,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  12.  1931. 
Isaac  E.  Bingham,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  December  15, 

1931. 
Carleton  Hunneman,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  10,  1932. 
Gerald  H.  Gray,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1932. 
Herbert  P.  Johnson,  at  Cedaredge,  Colo.,  April  29.  1932. 
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LOST  MEN 

Alexander  F.  Adams,  Oscar  M.  Anderson.  Herbert  F. 
Atkins.  Edward  C.  Bates,  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone. 

NEW  ADDRESSES 

(Home) 

Charles  D.  Gibbons.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  C.  Gunther,  666  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guy  H.  Holliday,  Gannett  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emil   C.   Pfeiffer,   3715   Keystone   Avenue,   Palms   Station, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F.  0.  Raymond,  30  Arlington  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

CLASS  NEWS 

C.  C.  Ayer  has  been  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  since  June,  1931. 

L  Babbitt  delivered  the  address  at  the  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Commencement,  June  17,  1932.  He  has  written 
On  Beiyiq  Creative  and  Other  Essays  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  1032). 

♦Alexander  (iait  Barret  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  13, 
1931.  Barret  was  born  at  Louisville,  October  4,  1870,  the 
son  of  Henry  Wood  ITarret,  a  manufacturer,  and  Emma 
(Tyler)  Barret.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the  private 
school  of  J.  W.  Chenault  and  entered  College  in  September, 
1885,  at  the  age  of  15  years  (having  passed  his  entrance 
examinations  in  1884  at  the  age  of  fourteen).  After  grad- 
uation, he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  received 
the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  1893.  He  entered  the 
law  office  of  John  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  in  Louisville,  and  from  1898 
to  1912,  he  was  associated  with  Frederick  M.  Sackett  (a 
Law  School  classmate  and  later  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky).  From  1912  to  1921,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Barret.  Allen  and  Attkisson.  until  Lafon  Allen 
was  elected  as  a  Judge  of  the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court. 
After  102L  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Barret 
and  Nettclroth  until  his  election  in  November  1927.  as  Judge 
of  the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court,  Chancery  Branch,  First 
Division,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Judge  Barret's  public  services  were  manifold  and  valu- 
able. He  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
in  the  fail  of  190.''.  though  an  Indei)endent  in  politics.     In 


1905,  he  took  part  in  the  independent  public  movement 
which  nominated  a  Fusion  ticket  in  Louisville  for  city  and 
county  offices.  He  v^as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  which 
contested  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
office  in  November,  1905,  and  which  resulted  in  the  election 
being  set  aside  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals ;  and  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  which  or- 
ganized and  conducted  the  contest  proceedings.  The  Fusion 
Ticket  was  again  nominated  in  1907  and  elected ;  and  he 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  by 
Mayor  James  F.  Grinstead,  serving  from  November,  1907, 
to  the  end  of  that  administration  in  November,  1909.  He 
was  nominated  in  1909  on  the  Fusion  ticket  for  Judge  of 
the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court,  Chancery  Branch,  First  Divis- 
ion, but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  For 
seven  years,  from  1909  to  1916,  he  was  a  Professor  in  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  teaching 
the  subjects  of  Wills  and  Administration,  and  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. In  1911,  Governor  Augustus  E.  Willson  appointed 
him  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  working  women  in  Kentucky ;  this  Com- 
mission published  a  report  of  its  investigation  and  prepared 
a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  women  in  factories, 
department  stores,  etc.,  to  sixty  hours  per  week,  requiring 
seats  to  be  provided  for  such  workers  and  otherwise  regulat- 
ing industrial  conditions  for  women,  which  bill  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  1912,  and  is  now  the  law.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  met  in  Indianapolis  in  1897  and  founded  the 
Western  Association  of  Harvard  Clubs,  from  which  grew 
the  present  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  In  January,  1912, 
he  became  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kentucky  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  many  terms  thereafter.  He  was 
president  of  the  Louisville  Bar  Association  in  1915.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1915.  he  was  elected  by  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Education  as  a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  thereafter 
elected  by  the  people  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  four- 
year  term,  beginning  January  2,  1917,  being  its  president 
during  1918.  During  the  World  War,  he  served  as  Enforce- 
ment Attorney  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Kentucky  Council  of  National  Defense :  he  served  a^ 
a  member  (though  never  formally  qualifying)  of  the  Legal 
Advisory  Board  for  Jefferson  County,  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act ;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Civilian  Com- 


mittee  for  examination  of  ai)plicants  to  the  Field  Artillery 
Central  Officers  Training:  School,  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 
In  1920-22,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  of 
five,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Kentucky,  which  Commission 
published  its  report  in  1921,  entitled  "Public  Education  in 
Kentucky".  In  1922-24.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Normal  School  Commission  to  select  the  location  for 
two  State  normal  schools  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Louisville  Health  CounciJ,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Community  Chest,  and  served  as  its  President.  1925-1928. 
For  many  years,  he  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Children's 
Free  Hospital  of  Louisville,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Orphanage  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
Trustee  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky.  He  married 
Ellen  Robinson  BeU,  at  I^uisville,  Ky.,  February  9,  1899 
and  had  two  daughters,  Ellen  Robinson  Ward  (Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Wood),  born  April  10,  1901  and  another  born  March  15, 
1908,  who  lived  only  a  short  time.  His  wife  and  daughter 
survive  him. 

The  following  description  of  Judge  Barret's  personal 
character  is  taken  from  tribute  ])aid  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Louisville  Bar,  headed  by  Edmund  F.  Trabue,  Lafon 
Allen,  and  Percy  N.  Booth:  "He  never  sought  popularity 
or  public  notice,  but  seemed  almost  to  avoid  them.  He  went 
among  us  quietly  and  utterly  without  ostentation,  and  yet 
when  he  died  the  whole  community  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  life  knew  that  one  of  its  first  citizens  had  been  lost. 
He  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  that  com- 
munity. His  keen  intelligence,  his  ready  sympathy,  his 
sound  judgment  made  him  an  invaluable  counsellor  and 
only  those  who  were  close  to  him  realized  how  constantly 
his  counsel  was  sought  and  given  in  behalf  of  the  numerous 
institutions  and  agencies  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisville  and  of  Kentucky Intellectual  honesty 

was  so  marked  a  trait  of  his  character.  He  had  high  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  conduct  from  which,  in  his  own  life, 
he  never  departed,  but  his  judgments  of  others  were  infused 
v/ith  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  excluded  all  intolerance  or 
rensoriousness.  He  had  a  true  benevolence  which,  v.hile 
it  never  degenerated  into  a  thoughtless  sentimentality,  en- 
abled him  to  judge  the  frailties  of  mankind  with  charity. 
In  his  work  a.^.  a  Judge,  these  unusual  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  gave  him  an  instant  pre-eminence.     His  intellectua;l 


keenness  enabled  him  to  put  aside  without  hesitation  what 
was  irrelevant  ....  It  was  by  these  qualities  that,  in  his 
short  career  upon  the  Bench,  he  earned  a  high  reputation 
as  a  Judge  and  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
mem.bers  of  the  Bar.  In  his  social  relations,  he  won  the 
same  admiration  and  affection.  His  wide  and  varied  knowl- 
edge, gained  by  travel  and  much  discriminating  reading,  his 
delightful  humor  and  ready  wit  made  his  companionship 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration." 

The  Lomsville  Courier  Journal  said,  editorially,  July  14, 
1931:  "In  his  death  this  community  suffers  a  calamity;  a 
loss  wholly  beyond  repair.  His  was  the  heritage  of  a  noble 
tradition,  for  he  had  behind  him  a  long  ancestral  line  rep- 
resenting always  character  and  courage,  honor,  and  gen- 
tility, and  no  one  of  all  his  forebears  exemplified  these  high 
qualities  more  completely  than  Alex  Barret.  He  had  in- 
nate, impeccable  honesty,  scholarship,  learning,  culture.  A 
studious,  strong  mind,  but  an  open,  flexible  mind;  a  broad 
comprehension  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  an 
actuating  devotion  to  the  duties  imposed  by  those  responsi- 
bilities— these,  with  a  true  humanity  and  an  ever  gracious 
and  saving  sense  of  humor,  won  for  him  eminence  as  citizen 
and  jurist,  enabling  him  on  the  Bench  to  respect  legal  pre- 
cedent and  also  to  penetrate  precedent  when  outworn  and 
thus  see  justice  and  do  it.  His  was  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment in  its  finest  form,  his  rare  combination  of  qualities 
making  him,  indeed,  the  ideal  Judge."  The  Louisville 
Herald-Post  said  editorially.  July  14,  1931:  "He  was  a  man 
so  modest  and  retiring,  of  a  disposition  so  unfriendly  to 
such  arts  as  make  for  a  wider  popularity,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  general  public  had  come  to  esteem  Judge 
AHex  G.  Barret  at  his  right  worth  and  to  rely  upon  his 
sound  and  sturdy  qualities  of  head  and  heart  with  an  im- 
plicit and  entire  confidence  ....  As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge, 
he  had  acquired  a  standing  in  which  his  family  may  justly 
take  pride  and  in  the  social  world  he  carried  into  modern 
surroundings  something  of  the  suavity,  even  one  may  say 
the  sweetness,  which  marked  the  gentle  breeding  of  an 
older  school." 

C.  C.  Batchelder  took  a  trip  in  1932,  visiting  India,  China. 
Japan,  Bali,  Java  and  was  in  Shanghai  just  after  the  fight- 
ing. 

W.  R.   Bigelow   writes  to  the  Class  Secretary:     "Ycur 


annual  postcard  to  the  Class  of  1889  has  been  received  and 
reminds  me  of  a  very  interesting:  day  which  I  spent  with 
Clarence  Hipht  at  Annisquam.  It  may  be  that  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Class  do  not  know  that  Hig'ht  is  a 
wood  carver  of  unusual  skill.  In  his  summer  home  at 
Annisquam  he  has  various  panels  and  carvinprs  which  seem 
to  me  not  only  excellent  but  remarkable,  viewinc:  them  with- 
out any  technical  knowledge  of  the  art.  At  The  Farm,  as 
he  calls  it,  which  is  a  mile  or  so  from  the  house,  he  has  an 
old  Cape  Ann  cottage  enlarged,  and  adjacent  to  it  several 
buildings  of  Cape  Ann  granite,  including  a  forge,  which  he 
had  built  on  the  premises.  These  buildings  are  filled  also 
with  all  kinds  of  wood  carving  which  he  has  wrought  him- 
self. The  Farm  is  so  unique  and  interesting,  and  also  so 
artistic,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  it  to  your  atten- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Class  and  suggesting  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  any  member  of  the  Class  of  1889, 
if  opportunity  presents." 

*Isaac  Edward  Bingham  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
15.  1931.  Bingham  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  Jan. 
22,  1865,  son  of  Lyman  Brewster  Bingham,  a  furniture 
finisher,  and  Jane  Augusta  (Secor)  Bingham.  He  prepared 
at  Riverview  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  entered 
College  in  the  fall  of  1885.  He  was  a  pitcher  on  the  Fresh- 
man Nine,  and  on  the  University  Nine  in  Sophomore  year. 
He  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1890  (granted  out  of  course). 
After  admittance  to  the  Bar  in  December,  1891,  he  practiced 
law  at  Poughkeepsie  since  1892.  He  had  been  at  various 
times  Alderman,  Clerk  of  the  City  Court,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Dutchess  County,  Counsel  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie Excise  Board  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Board.  He  organized  and  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Edwards  Park  Athletic  Association.  He  was  married 
to  May  Sagel  at  Poughkeepsie,  December  15,  1906.  The 
Class  Secretary  has  no  information  as  to  whether  his  wife 
survives  him,  as  of  late  years,  he  had  heard  seldom  from 
Bingham. 

G.  C.  Bollard  has  retired  from  business  on  account  of  fail- 
ing eyesight. 

A.  Burr  was  given  by  Harvard  an  honorary  degree  of  A. 
M.  at  Commencement  in  June,  19.31 ;  he  was  also  elected  by 
the  Alumni  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
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C.  L.  Case's  son,  Charles  L.  Case,  Jr.  (recorded  in  the 
40th  Anniversary  Report  as  of  the  Class  of  1919  and  leaving 
before  graduation,  to  serve  in  France)  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  out  of  course,  in  February,  1920. 

G.  D.  Chase's  son,  George  Davis,  Jr.,  is  a  science  teacher 
at  the  New  Britain  High  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.  His 
daughter,  Margaret  Taft,  is  a  sophomore  in  Mt.  Holyoke 
College.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth  Miller,  is  Maine  Agent  of 
Little  Wanderers. 

C.  Cobb  attended  a  meeting  of  the  International  Geo- 
graphic Congress  in  Paris,  last  summer,  and  read  a  paper  on 
"Dune  Sands  and  Eolian  Soils  in  Relation  to  Past  and  Pres- 
ent Climatic  Conditions  on  the  Continent  of  North  America." 
His  oldest  son.  Dr.  William  Battle  Cobb,  is  President  of  the 
American  Soil  Survey  Association,  and  has  three  children, 
Mary  Martha,  Carol,  and  William  Battle,  Jr.  His  son. 
Collier  Cobb.  Jr.,  who  studied  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Man- 
chester University  in  England  is  a  Construction  Engineer 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  has  two  children.  Collier,  3d,  and 
Nancy.  His  daughter,  Mary  L.  Cobb,  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Correspondence  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

C.  Copeland's  son,  Lammot  Dupont  Copeland,  has  a  son, 
Lammot  Dupont,  Jr..  born  June  4,  1932. 

C.  B.  Davenport  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Halle ;  he  is  temporarily  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Taxpayers'  League  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  He  took  a  trip  to  Yucatan  on  behalf  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  this  year. 

G.  L.  DeBlois'  daughter,  Elizabeth,  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston. 

E.  M.  Duff's  daughter,  Jeannette.  has  entered  the  Literary 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Class  of  '35. 

H.  D.  Everett's  son,  Horace  D.  Everett,  Jr.,  is  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of  the  Columbia  Gas  and  Electric 
Corporation  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  Everett  writes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  his  son,  Walter  C.  Everett 
(Harv.  '33) :  "Following  a  summer  (last  year)  spent  with 
Bradford  Washburn,  also  '33,  in  climbing  and  photograph- 
ing Mt.  Blanc  for  lecture  purposes,  he  is  one  of  a  party  of 


six  to  be  led  this  summer  by  Washburn  in  the  attempt  to 
climb  for  the  first  time  the  north  slope  of  Mt.  Fairweather, 
Alaska.  The  party,  which  leaves  Boston  on  the  16th  inst., 
will  travel  by  airplane  from  Juneau  to  the  location  of  their 
base  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Besides  negotiating 
the  climb,  they  will  take  7,500  feet  of  moving  pictures  and 
humerous  "stills".  In  addition,  they  will  thoroughly  map 
the  region,  using  instruments  loaned  them  by  the  Univer- 
sity. Rations  for  seventy  days,  each  labelled  and  dated 
for  the  day  it  is  to  be  used,  will  carry  them  through  to  the 
completion  of  the  trip  by  September  1.  One  member  of 
party  will  be  Paumgarten,  the  Austrian  ski  champion,  who 
has  climbed  every  part  of  the  Alps,  and  mostly  on  skis." 

F.  W.  Faxon  is  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  (the  State  Library  Association,  with  950  members). 
He  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  Orleans,  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

M.  L.  Gerstle's  daughter,  Louise  Alice  (Mrs.  Lionel  Stahl), 
has  a  third  daughter. 

W.  F.  Giese  has  written  Sainte  Beuve.  A  Literary  Por- 
trait in  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  No.  31. 

*C;eral.l  Hull  Gray,  died  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 
1932.  Gray  was  born  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  September  20, 
1866,  the  son  of  John  Frederic  Schiller  Gray,  a  physician, 
and  Anna  (Howell)  Gray.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Com- 
modore Isaac  Hull  of  "Old  Ironsides",  and  his  great-grand- 
father, John  Gray,  was  the  first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  New  York.  He  prepared  for  College  at  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School,  and  with  private  tutors,  and  entered  in 
September,  1885.  After  leaving  College  in  his  Junior 
year,  he  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1892.  He 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  Judge  John  Sedgwick,  and 
after  1895,  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  for  many  years. 
From  1898  to  1902,  he  served  as  an  Assistant  District  At- 
torney for  the  County  of  New  York  and  was  a  city  magis- 
trate, Feb.  8  to  March  8,  1919.  In  1908.  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress  in  the  13th  New  York  Dis- 
trict. He  was  a  director  of  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion, and  at  one  time  president  of  James  Roy  &  Co..  a  man- 
ufacturing corporation.  He  married  Louisa  Wells  of  Bos- 
ton, in  Florence,  Italy,  May  4,  1889.  and  had  a  daughter, 
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Geraldinc?  Hull,  born  Jaraiary  20,  1891  (m.'.-: \  •  to  uobcrt 
T.  Livinj-cston)  and  two  sons.  Clicirlcs  r.ai'llett  Welh  Gray, 
born  Auirust  12.  1803,  and  Edward  Richmond  Gray,  born 
September,  1899. 

E.  W.  Hawley,  in  the  midst  of  his  legal  pursuits  and  teach- 
ing of  parliamentary  law,  continues  to  keep  up  his  interest 
in  the  Classics,  and  has  recently  written  a  set  of  Latin 
verses  to  accompany  the  award  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  Medal,  in  Minneapolis  to  a  young  boy  for  the 
saving  of  the  life  of  a  dog. 

V.  M.  Harding's  daughter,  Jane  D.  Harding,  is  now  with 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  some  special 
work  having  to  do  with  Chaucerian  bibliography.  His  son, 
Victor,  Jr.  (Harv.  '31),  is  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  finishing  his  year  on  the  Lionel  De  Jersey  Harvard 
Scholarship,  and  will  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School  this 
fall.  His  son,  Robert  C.  Harding,  is  at  Exeter,  and  hopes 
to  make  Harvard  in  1935.  (The  Class  Secretary  calls  to  the 
attention  of  the  Class  that  Harding  was  the  subject  of  a 
most  interesting  article  in  the  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
Bulletin  for  January,  1932,  containing  an  astonishing  ex- 
ample of  the  long  arm  of  coincidence",  entitled  "The  Boy 
Who  Kicked  the  Ball,"  by  Edward  J.  Phelps;  this  article 
was  reproduced  in  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bullefiv,  May  18, 
1932,  and  the  Secretary  advises  every  member  of  the  Class 
who  has  not  read  it  to  look  it  up,  if  he  wants  to  see  a  fine 
tribute  to  Harding's  qualities  and  character.) 

S.  D.  Hildreth  writes  to  the  Class  Secretary:  "Alive, 
health  never  better.  Looking  forward  to  the  50th  and 
maybe  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  living  Grad." 

G.  H.  Holliday  has  been  chosen  President  of  The  First 
Worshipful  Masters  Association  in  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

M.  D.  Hull  has  declined  to  be  a  candidate  again  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Congress,  in  Chicago,  this 
Spring.  He  will  return  to  reside  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
three  grandchildren. 

L.  Hiilley  had  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  conferred  on  him 
June  6th,  1932,  by  the  University  of  Miami,  Miami,  Florida. 

*Carleton  Hunneman  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  10. 
1932.     He  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  September  29.  1866, 


the  son  of  Samuel  Hewes  Hunneman  and  Ellen  Mary 
(Stone)  Hunneman.  He  prepared  for  College  at  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  and  entered  with  the  Class  in  the  fall  of 
1885.  At  College,  he  was  a  member  of  Delta  Phi,  Insti- 
tute, Hasty  Pudding,  0.  K.,  also  of  the  Finance  Club.  Tariff 
Reform  Association,  and  Conference  Francaise;  he  was  a 
Director  of  the  Dining  Association ;  and  was  one  of  the 
Class  Marshals  in  the  torchlight  parade  for  the  250th  Anni- 
versary of  Harvard,  and  for  the  presidential  campaign  in 
1888.  Prominent  in  the  literary  life  of  the  Class,  he  was 
an  editor  of  the  Daily  Crimson,  editor  and  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Advocate,  and  Class  Poet  at  the  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises. After  graduation,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law- 
School  and  received  in  1892  the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  A,  M. 
Admitted  to  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  in  1892,  he  practiced 
law  with  Arthur  Lord  from  1893  to  1902  in  Boston;  by  him- 
self from  1902-1905;  in  partnership  with  F.  N.  Balch  ('96) 
from  1905-1913;  and  by  himself  since  April,  1913.  In  1930. 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Society.  At  the  25th  Anniversary,  Hunneman  wrote  to 
the  Class  Secretary:  "Don't  think  because  I  have  delayed 
my  autobiography  an  unconscionable  time,  I  have  anything 
to  conceal — on  the  contrary  my  life  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  been  an  open  book  ....  I  am  not  a  statesman, 
nor  in  any  way  in  the  public  eye — just  a  lawyer.  I  have 
never  sought  office  and  it  has  never  sought  me.  There  must 
be  some  way  of  getting  urged,  but  I  have  not  discovered 
it."  He  married  Annie  Wilson  Ingle  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  29,  1897,  and  had  two  sons,  Carleton,  Jr.,  born  June  5, 
1898  (Harv.  '21)  and  Robert  Ingle,  born  Nov.  21,  1905 
(Harv.  '28)  and  a  daughter,  Eleanor  Salome,  born  April  25, 
1901,  all  of  whom  survive  him. 

No  one  in  the  Class  knew  it  more  thoroughly  than 
"Hunny"  or  was  more  a  part  of  it.  Future  dinners  and  re- 
unions will  seem  strange  without  his  presence;  he  delivered 
the  poem  at  our  Junior  Class  and  Senior  Class  dinners,  at 
our  First  and  Fourth  Triennial  dinners,  at  our  15th,  20th 
and  25th  Anniversary  dinners,  and  was  toastmaster  at  our 
Second  and  Third  Triennial  dinners.  At  our  25th,  he  said 
as  to  his  production:  "This  is  not  a  great  poem,  but  it  is 
a  very  complete  poem.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  word  in 
the  English  language  that  rhymes  with  any  other  that  is 
not  in  this  poem.  If  there  is,  I  overlooked  it."  His  quiet 
but  firm  views,  his  quizzical  humor,  his  tolerance,  his  tact. 
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and  his  good  fellowship  made  him  a  choice  companion.  A 
fine  tribute  to  his  character  and  personality  appeared  in  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  17, 
1932,  as  follows:  "Carleton  Plunneman  well  deserves  a  few 
commemorative  words  here,  for  in  addition  to  living  a  life 
successful  professionally  and  socially,  he  lived  one  which 
in  its  private  relations,  was  so  gentle  and  unselfish  and  so 
governed  by  a  strict  fidelity  to  duty  (a  quality  at  present 
somewhat  out  of  fashion),  as  to  make  him  a  really  unusual 
character.  By  hard  work,  aided,  to  be  sure,  by  the  endow- 
ment of  an  attractive  personality,  he  was  able  to  become  one 
of  the  most  highly-regarded  conveyancers  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  something  of  an  authority  on  probate  law.  To  the  latter 
he  had  given  much  attention  since,  at  a  time  soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  collaborated  with  the  late  Arthur 
Lord,  Esq.,  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  that  subject. 
Very  many  persons  will  miss  the  services  and  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  kindly,  conscientious  man  at  the  height  of  his  use- 
fulness." 

R.  Isham  and  his  wife,  Mary  Otis  Isham.  have  given  to 
Harvard  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  and  construc- 
tion of  the  greatly  needed  new  organ  in  the  new  Harvard 
War  Memorial  Church.  This  organ  will  be  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  country,  and  will  be  suitable  both  for  music  at  church 
services  and  for  organ  recitals.  It  is  given  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Albert  Keep  Isham  of  the  Class  of  1915,  who  vras 
Captain  in  the  27th  Field  Artillery,  42d  (Rainbow)  Division, 
A.  E.  F.,  and  served  in  France  from  August,  1917.  to  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  and  who  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
in  November,  1931. 

W.  L.  Jennings  is  on  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  which  he  is  spending  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. His  daughter,  Ruth,  was  married  June  6.  1931,  to 
Ellsworth  Oliver  Terrill. 

♦Herbert  Parlin  Johnson  died  at  Cedaredge,  Colorado, 
April  29,  1932.  Johnson  was  born  at  Nahant.  Mass.,  Sept. 
23,  1864,  the  son  of  Eenjam.in  Colman  Johnson,  a  fish  dealer 
of  Boston,  and  Maria  Elizabeth  (Parlin)  Johnson.  He  pre- 
pared at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  entered  College  in 
the  fall  of  1885.  He  received  final  honors  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  1889 ;  A.  M..  1890;  and  Ph.  D., 
1894  (University  of  Chicago).    In  1889-90,  he  was  Assistant 
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in  Zoology  and  Botany  at  Harvard;  1890-91,  Assistant  in 
Biology  at  Williams  College;  1891-92,  Fellow  in  Morpholog>' 
at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  1894-1900,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  University  of  California;  in  1900-01, 
he  was  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative  Pathology 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  until  1909,  he  was  associate 
professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Parasitology,  at  St.  Louis 
University.  He  resigned  in  1909  because  of  his  health  and 
went  to  Colorado,  and  was  engaged  in  orchard  raising  and 
farming  at  Cedaredge,  making  a  specialty  of  apples  and 
poultry.  He  took  a  number  of  premiums  at  the  Western 
Colorado  Poultry  Show  in  1930.  He  published  a  number  of 
articles  on  botany  and  bacteriology.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  American  Zoologists 
American  Apples  Congress,  Cedaredge  Commercial  Club, 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Audubon  Society,  He 
married  Maryan  Rebecca  Leonard,  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  May 
17,  1900,  and.  after  her  death,  he  married  Lydia  Maud  Davis, 
at  Gananoque,  Ontario,  June  20,  1908,  who  survives  him. 

W.  A.  Lefavour's  wife,  Faye  Hoyt  Lefavour,  died  in  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  January  14,  1932. 

P.  Marquand's  wife,  Margaret  Fuller  Marquand  (who  was 
a  niece  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli),  died  May  7,  1932,  at 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Marvin  will  spend  the  coming  summer  at  Camp 
Charleston,  Lake  Ontario. 

♦Clifford  Herschell  Moore  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  31,  1931.  Moore  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
March  11,  1866,  the  son  of  John  Herschell  Moore,  a  farmer, 
and  Julia  Ann  (McCullough)  Moore.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Framingham  High  School  and  entered  Harvard 
in  the  fall  of  1885.  In  College,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Classical  Club,  Everett  Athenaeum,  Signet,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa ;  he  received  a  Freshman  Detur,  Second  Year  Honors 
in  Classics,  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  and  delivered  the 
Latin  Salutatory  at  Commencement.  He  received  degrees 
as  follows:  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Harvard  1889,  sionma  rum  Jnude; 
Ph.  D..  Munich  1897.  sum  ma  cu)n  laufJe;  Litt.  D.,  Colorado 
College,  1914,  After  graduation,  he  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Calif,  from 
1889  to  1892;  and  a  teacher  of  Grei-k  at  Phillips  Andover, 
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from  1892  to  1894.  From  1895  to  1898  (with  a  year  abroad 
1896-1897),  he  served  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  first  as 
instructor  and  then  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  (serv- 
ing also  as  Dean,  March-June,  1898).  From  1898  to  1905, 
he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Harvard, 
and  since  1905,  he  had  been  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Pope 
Professor  since  1925.  In  1905-06,  he  was  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature  at  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  Italy.  In  1911-12,  he  served 
on  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  the  University  to  sec- 
ondary schools,  appointed  by  the  Harvard  Board  of  Over- 
seers. In  1913  and  for  some  years  later,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Classics  in  the  College.  In  1913-14, 
he  was  Harvard  Exchange  Professor  to  the  Western  Col- 
leges, visiting  Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado,  Grinnell,  and 
Knox.  In  the  World  War.  he  was  District  Director  of  the 
course  on  War  Aims  in  New  England,  and  held  large  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  temporary  reorganization,  first  of 
Harvard  College  and  then  of  other  Colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  use  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  connection  with 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  In  1918-1919,  he  was 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  1921,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Brimmer  School,  Boston ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. :  President  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  In  1922,  he  represented 
Harvard  at  a  celebration  of  the  University  of  Padua  and 
visited  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  In  1925,  he  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Har- 
vard, which  position,  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1925-26, 
he  was  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  had  been  President  of  the  Classical  Association; 
was  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  and  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Rome,  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Oakley  Country  Club,  Cambridge  Boat  Club,  and  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  He  married  Lorena  Leadbetter 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  23,  1890,  who  survives  him. 

An  excellent  summary  of  his  literary  and  other  work 
appeared  in  the  Loudon  Timfs,  September  8,  1931:  "He 
produced  a   steady   stream  of  useful   publications.     These 
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include  an  edition  of  Ho'ace's  0(h-s  ontJ  EihuU's  and 
a  Loeb  (Fdilion)  of  Toc'fu^'  '  I/i/<f(>ri'-s\  in  the  second  half 
of  which  he  had  the  collaboration  of  his  friend  Professor 
C.  N.  Jackson.  His  main  interest  lay  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient relitTion.  In  1016.  he  put  out  hi^^  Rflinious  Thminhf 
of  the  Greeks,  an  excellent  general  survey  based  on  his 
Lowell  lectures,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1925; 
and  in  1918,  his  Ingersoll  lecture  on  'Pagan  Ideas  of  Im- 
mortality During  the  Early  Roman  Empire',  a  topic  to  which 
he  returned  in  a  volume  which  will  appear  posthumously. 
In  these  works,  and  in  his  survey  of  Graeco-Roman  condi- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  our  era  in  Volume  I.  of  Jackson 
and  Lake's  BrgiiDiiiKj  of  Christ ian'tt if,  he  addressed  him- 
self with  success  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  other 
students  of  the  subject.  He  published  also  a  series  of 
papers  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philological  Association,  Harvard 
Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects,  and  the  volume  of  Essays 
in  honour  of  Professor  Toy.  In  these  he  threw  light  on 
many  problems,  and  in  particular  on  the  origin  of  the 
toinnhoJiiDn,  on  the  relative  strength  of  particular  cults 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  the  pagan  reaction  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  Moore's  writing  was  through- 
out lucid,  thorough,  and  illuminating.  In  spite  of  a  heavy 
pressure  of  public  duties,  well  done,  he  made  to  knowledge 
a  number  of  contributions,  which  have  won  universal 
lecognition,  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  be  interested  in 
scholarship.  His  services  to  Harvard  were  very  great  in- 
deed as  a  teacher  and  as  administrator.  However  much 
he  had  on  hand,  he  never  seemed  short  of  time,  and  his 
v.-isdom  and  tact  and  complete  freedom  from  irritability 
and  pettiness  made  him  an  ideal  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In 
private  life  he  was  the  most  companionable  of  men.  genial 
and  kindly.  He  and  his  wife  made  their  charming  house  a 
real  home  to  old  and  young  alike." 

A  letter  in  The  Nation,  (N.  Y.)  October  7,  1931,  said  that 
in  his  death  "a  strong  personality  is  lost  not  only  to 
American  classical  scholarship  but  also  to  university  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  ....  one  of  the  most  effective  Latin 
teachers  of  his  generation  ....  He  became  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  a  time  when  the  President 
of  the  University  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  to  the 
Dean  many  powers  and  duties  previously  exercised  or  dis- 
charged  by   himself  and   his  predecessors.     In  particular, 
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the  Dean  took  over  the  management  of  the  Faculty  budget 
and  of  departmental  appointments.  So  Dean  Moore 
rapidly  became,  next  to  President  Lowell,  the  most  import- 
ant administrative  officer  in  the  Cambridge  departments 
of  the  University.  His  new  duties  called  for  business 
efficiency,  a  firm  will,  and  the  conscientious  exercise  of 
judgment.  Not  only  did  he  discharge  them  successfully, 
but  he  found  the  time  and  energy  to  take  a  large  share  in 
planning  and  promoting  some  of  President  Lowell's  more 
important  educational  projects,  such  as  the  house  plan  and 
the  tutorial  system.  He  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  independent 
mind." 

The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  October  2,  1931,  said 
editorially:  "His  breadth  of  culture  and  his  generosity  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  all  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  Harvard  fosters. 
Although  largely  occupied  with  administrative  duties,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  primarily  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  He 
encouraged  every  scholarly  ambition.  He  sympathized  pro- 
foundly with  the  vocation  of  teaching,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  lighten  its  burdens  and  increase  its  rewards. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work,  and  carried 
his  heavy  burdens  without  complaint  or  any  air  of  martyr- 
dom. He  was  deeply  loyal  to  Harvard,  past,  present,  and 
future ;  and  without  any  trace  of  personal  or  factional  bias 
devoted  himself  to  Harvard.  His  death  leaves  behind  a 
most  vivid  and  haunting  sense  of  his  personahty.  With- 
out his  gifts  of  temperament  and  character,  he  could  never 
have  filled  his  office  with  such  conspicuous  success.  .  .  .  The 
man,  Clifford  Moore,  will  be  remembered  even  longer  than 
the  officer,  Dean  Moore.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
all  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  all  felt  it.  His  good  humor 
and  warmth  of  manner  converted  his  official  relations  into 
the  kindly  exchanges  of  comradeship.  He  was  an  abound- 
ing source  of  affection  and  good  will.  For  the  bond  of 
fellowship  and  cooperation  which  distinguishes  the  Harvard 
Facultv  he  was  largely  responsible." 

One'^of  his  students  has  written:  "What  endeared  Pro- 
fessor Moore  to  his  friends,  and  younger  men  especially, 
was  readiness  to  exchange  ideas.  He  asked  others'  opin- 
ions; nor  was  this  affectation,  as  some  thought,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  true  humility.  Knowing  the  fallibility  of  man- 
kind, he  was  logical  enough  to  suppose  that  it  might  in- 
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elude  himself.     The  result  was  a  store  of  wisdom  and  sym- 
pathy that  v.as  a  marvel  to  those  who  had  access  to  it." 

A  Resolution  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  adopted, 
December  1,  1931,  and  printed  in  the  Ilarrdrd  rn'irrr.^'itif 
Gazette,  contained  a  fine  account  and  tribute,  prepared  in 
part  by  our  classmate  Ropes:  "From  the  betrinning:. 
Moore's  interest  had  been  active  in  the  administrative  tasks 
of  a  member  of  this  Faculty  and  in  the  legislative  work 
of  the  Faculty.  He  devoted  much  labor  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege (1909-10),  and  exerted  substantial  influence  on  the 
result  which  was  reached  in  the  formulation  of  the  New 
Plan  of  admission.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  reorganization  of  the  elective  system,  and 
when  the  time  seemed  to  him  ripe,  he  shares  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the  General  Exam- 
ination for  the  bachelor's  degree  to  wider  range  of  depart- 
ments. He  led  the  Faculty  on  successive  occasions  in 
recommending  the  increase  of  the  tuition  fee.  A  deep  con- 
viction that  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  University 
depended  on  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  teaching  salaries  in 
this  Faculty  prompted  his  urgent  and  successful  recom- 
mendation of  this  step,  the  practical  difficulty  of  which  he 
fully  understood.  The  plan  for  the  new  Houses,  in  regard 
to  which  he  was  consulted  at  every  stage,  including  the 
very  earliest,  interested  him  intensely,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  distinction  as  an  Honorary  Associate  of  each  one  of 
the  Houses.  .  .  .  His  leadership,  which  rested  on  the  trust  of 
his  colleagues,  was  not  diminished  but  was  enhanced  after 
it  became  his  duty,  as  chief  oflicer  of  the  Faculty,  to  exer- 
cise administrative  control.  Tn  the  meetings  of  this  Fac- 
ulty, Moore  was  very  effective  through  the  clearness,  pos- 
itiveness,  and  incisiveness  of  his  speech,  and  his  good  judg- 
ment and  known  fairness  carried  great  weight  with  his 
colleagues.  As  Dean,  he  showed  a  power  of  r^yi'uX  decision 
coupled  with  a  readiness  to  listen,  and  a  genial  courteey 
not  incompatible  with  a  capacity  for  making  definite  refusal 
of  a  request  and  for  adhering  strictly  to  a  standard  of  duty 
or  a  determined  policy." 

W.  W.  Naumhurg  has  retired  from  business,  the  firm  of 
E.  Naumburg  being  terminated.  The  Walter  W.  Naum- 
burg  Musical  Foundation  (founded  in  honor  and  memory 
of  his  father  Elkan  Naumburg)  continues  its  successful 
career,   five  young  musicians    (two  pianists,  a  violinist,  a 
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soprano,  and  a  bass-baritone)  on  the  eighth  series  of  com- 
petitive auditions  being  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  emi- 
nent musicians  a  New  York  debut  recital  during  next  sea- 
son. 

F.  L.  Olmsted  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  (State) 
Committee, 

H.  W.  Packard's  son,  Robert  H.  Packard,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Branch  of  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

W.  H.  Pear  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cambridge  Savings  Bank ; 
President  of  the  Cambridge  Club  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  Boston.  His  son,  W.  Wesley  Pear,  Harv.  '21) 
was  married,  April  18,  1932,  to  Catharine  Cusack  of 
Chicago. 

R.  F.  Perkins'  daughter,  Elsie  Hooper  Perkins,  was  form- 
ally presented  to  Society  last  winter.  His  son,  Robert  F. 
Perkins,  Jr.,  is  at  Milton  Academy. 

A.  C.  Potter  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

F.  0.  Raymond's  wife,  Martha  Nash  Raymond,  died  sud- 
denly, February  2S,  1932. 

G.  A.  Reisner's  book  entitled  Mifccr'utHs  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  It  contains  a 
report  of  the  excavation  of  the  temples  associated  with  the 
pyramid  of  King  Mycerinus  of  the  Egyptian  Fourth  Dyn- 
asty, namely  the  Pyramid,  Valley,  and  other  Temples, 
attached  to  the  three  Queen's  Pyramids  to  the  south  of  the 
Third  Pyramid, 

W.  F.  Richards'  wife,  Leora  Moore  Richards,  died  in 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  February  25,  1932. 

M.  W.  Richardson  is  Vice  President  and  Trustee  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  He  has  pub- 
lished an  article.  The  Judge's  Sign  Manual,  A)nerican 
Journal  for  Phgsieal  Research^  Feb.  1932.  His  son, 
David  L.  Richardson  (Harv.  '18),  has  a  daughter,  Jane, 
born  March  30,  1932. 

J.  H.  Ropes  has  been  honored  by  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,    (of  which  he  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees)  by  having  a  fine  panelled  dining  room  named 
after  him,  in  the  New  Commons  Building,  The  room,  now- 
used  by  members  of  the  leading  staff,  contains  over  the 
fireplace  an  excellent  portrait  of  Ropes.  (The  Secretary 
obtains  this  information  from  the  Phillips  Bulletin  for 
January,  1932,  which  contains  a  photograpn  of  the  room. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  lUdleiiu  also  contains 
the  resolutions  in  memory  of  Clifford  H.  Moore,  a  Trustee.) 

R.  Salisbury's  daughter,  Dorothy  Salisbury,  was  married 
May  14,  1932,  to  Robert  S.  Trowbridge. 

♦Ambrose  Courtis  Saunders  died  at  Arlington,  Mass..  Aug. 
9,  1931.  Saunders  was  born  at  Newton,  N.  H.,  April  2, 
1867,  the  son  of  Ambrose  Stacy  Courtis  Saunders,  an  apoth- 
ecary of  Cambridge,  and  Mary  Symonds  (Bos well)  Saund- 
ers. He  studied  at  Cambridge  High  School  and  entered 
College  in  the  fall  of  1885.  After  graduation,  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  received  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  in  1894.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Cambridge  until  his 
death.  He  married  Carrie  Elizabeth  Doris  Schwaar  at  Bos- 
ton, July  8,  1892.  and  had  two  daughters,  Doris  Boswell, 
born  January  7,  1895  (married  Frederick  William  Bommer. 
April  10,  1918)  ;  Frances  Mary,  born  May  26,  1899  (mar- 
led to  W.  Atwood  Lewis,  July  25,  1921)  ;  and  three  sons, 
Courtis,  born  February  3,  1897  (married  Mae  Chamberlain 
at  Cambridge,  December  4,  1926)  ;  Henry  and  Carl  Franklin 
(twins),  born  December  3,  1906.  all  of  whom  survive  him. 

C.  M.  Saville  has  read  a  number  of  papers  on  scientific 
subjects  before  Engineering  Societies  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  He  was  awarded  the  "President's  Premium"  of 
the  Institute  of  Water  Eingineers  of  England — the  premium 
of  ten  pounds  being  presented  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  in 
Sheffield,  England,  May  18,  1932.  His  son,  Thorndike 
Saville  (Harv.  '14)  is  a  Professor  of  Sanitary  and  Hydraulic 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Conservation,  and  has  been  appointed  an  Engineer  Mem- 
ber of  the  Natural  Beach  Erosion  Board. 

W.  H.  Siebert  is  an  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  Association  of  Canada,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  numerous  writings  on  the  Loyalists.  His  article, 
Slavery  in  Kast  Florida,  1776  to  17sr>,  was  published  in 
the  Florida  Historical  Societif  Quarterly  for  January, 
1932. 
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L.  F.  Snow  has  resigned  from  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga. His  son,  Robert  C.  Snow,  is  now  with  Sears  Roe- 
buck. 

♦William  Potter  Stead  died  at  New  York  City,  August  24, 
1930.  (Stead's  death  was  not  reported  to  the  Class  Sec- 
retary until  April  29,  1932.)  Stead  was  born  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  May  4,  1867,  the  son  of  Charles  Mason  Stead,  a 
broker,  and  Caroline  Conrad  (Potter)  Stead.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Charlier  Institute  of  New  York  and 
entered  College  as  a  special  student  in  1885  and  left  at  the 
end  of  sophomore  year.  After  leaving  College,  he  was 
with  Caldwell  &  Bunker,  stock  brokers,  in  New  York.  From 
1890  to  1894,  he  was  a  partner  in  E.  W.  Walker  &  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers of  sheep  leather.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  1894-95, 
was  a  partner  in  the  same  business  in  Stead  &  Cary,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  in  1895-96,  he  worked  in  the  woolen  mills  of 
Lewis  Anderson  &  Co.,  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  and  in  1896-97, 
was  with  H.  J,  Libby  &  Co.,  commission  merchants ;  since 
1897,  he  had  been  with  Cromwell  Brothers,  importers  and 
converters  of  cotton  cloth  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  where  he  resided.  Har- 
vard Club  of  New  York,  and  New  England  Society. 

C.  M.  Thayer's  daughter,  Constance,  is  at  Smith  College. 

^Robert  DeCourcy  Ward  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  No- 
vember 12,  1931.  Ward  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 29,  1867,  the  son  of  Henry  Veazie  Ward,  a  mer- 
chant, and  Anna  Saltonstall  (Merrill)  Ward.  He  prepared 
for  Harvard  at  G.  W.  C.  Noble's  School  in  Boston,  and  en- 
tered College,  in  the  fall  of  1885.  In  College,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Deutscher  Verein.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  St. 
Paul's  Society.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  siiunna 
cum  laude  in  1889,  and  in  1893,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  From 
1890  to  1900,  he  was  successively  Assistant  in  Meteorology, 
and  Instructor  in  Meteorology  and  Climatology  at  Harvard : 
from  1900  to  1910.  he  was  Assistant  Professor  and  since 
1918  Professor  of  Climatology  at  Harvard.  He  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  study  climatic  conditions  in  South  America, 
one  in  1897-98:  another  in  1908  as  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Shaler  Memorial  Expedition  to  South  America ;  and  a 
third  in  1910,  to  study  the  economic  climatory  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  coffee  district:  in  1929,  he  made  a  trip  around  the 
world;  and  in  1931,  to  the  West  Indies;  in  1912,  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  transcontinental  excursion  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  One  of  his  greatest  services  to  his 
country,  of  which  little  is  known  publicly,  but  testimony  to 
the  value  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  War  Department 
archives,  was  his  teaching  of  meteorology  during  the  World 
War  at  the  United  States  Army  School  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
also  at  Harvard  to  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Air  Service 
program  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  In  1917,  he  was  President  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers.  In  1920,  he  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society.  In  1926,  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Harvard  Travellers  Club.  In  1927,  he  was  Exchange  Pro- 
fessor to  Colorado,  Beloit,  and  Knox  Colleges.  He  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  and  on  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  College  for  thirty-one  years.  From  1924 
to  1931,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Freshman 
advisers.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
(England)  ;  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Climatological  and  Clin- 
ical Association:  American  Geophysical  Union;  American 
Geographic  Society;  American  Philosophical  Society;  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geographers;  Deutsche  Meteorolog- 
ische  Ge  ^cllschaft :  Oesterreichische  Meteorologi.sche 
Gesellschaft:  Union  Club  of  Boston,  Harvard  Club  of  Bos- 
ton; Harvard  Travellers  Club;  Faculty  Club  and  Colonial 
Club  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a  Mason,  member  of  the  Soley 
Lodge,  1893-1895,  Eleusis  Lodge,  1895-1899,  Harvard 
Lodge,  1926-1931.  He  married  Emma  Lane,  April  28,  1897, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  had  two  sons,  Henry  DeCourcy  Ward, 
born  July  21,  1898  (married  Janet  Cameron  Clarke,  June  10, 
1931,  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.)  :  Robert  Saltonstall  Ward,  born 
May  24,  1900;  and  two  daughters,  Anna  Saltonstall  Ward, 
born  February  13,  1904  (married  Professor  Calvert  Ma- 
gruder  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Oct.  8,  1925)  and  Emma 
Lane  Ward,  born  February  9,  1908.  All  of  his  children  sur- 
vive him;  but  his  v/ife,  Emma  Lane  Ward,  died  suddenly 
in  CambridL'e.  March  5,  1932. 

In  a  three  page  article  in  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Nov. 
27,  1931.  Charles  F.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Meteorology 
and  Director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  paid  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  Ward's  scientific  career.  His  four  books, 
are  leaders  and  standards  for  years  to  come,  in  his  field: 
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Practical  Exercises  in  Elemeniani  Meteoroloqif  (1899)  ; 
translation  of  Hann's  Tlauflhiirh  rjrr  Klimatolog'le  (1908)  ; 
Climafr  Covsiilercd  E-'ifjeciallu  iu  Brhifion  to  Slatt  (1908. 
1918).  T/ze  Clirmtes  of  the  United  States  (1925);  The 
Climatology  of  North  America  for  Kappen-Geiger's  Hand- 
hiich  (Icr  Climatoloqie  (finished  in  September,  1931).  He 
was  an  editor  and  profuse  contributor  to  Anu  rnnn  Mcfror- 
ological  Journal,  1892-1896;  Scirurc.  1896-1908;  Bulhtiyi 
of  the  Gcogra]>l}ical  Sncieti/  and  the  Gcographit  al  Re- 
view, 1899-1931.  He  also  wrote  leading  articles  for  En- 
cifclopp/Ha  Brifannica  (llth-14th  Editions).  "His  influ- 
ence has  permeated  the  land.  Numerous  teachers  who 
have  been  his  students  have  carried  his  methods  to  their 
classes;  and  his  excellent  books  have  brought  his  syste- 
matic treatment  of  climatology  to  other  teachers  and  to 
generation  after  generation  of  students.  .  .  .  His  early 
studies  of  the  sea  breeze  and  local  thunderstorms,  while  he 
was  a  graduate  student  under  Professor  Davis,  are  classic 
and  still  stand  alone  as  investigations  of  these  interesting 
and  important  summer  phenomena  in  New  England.  Out- 
standing was  his  humanization  of  climatology,  especi-'illy 
his  insistence  that  climates  be  described  not  only  in  terms 
of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  the  other  separate  elements, 
but  also  in  the  terms  of  the  weather  ensemble.  ...  It  is 
obvious  that  no  man  could  be  such  a  prodigious  writer  and 
investigator  while  carrying  a  full  load  of  teaching  and 
other  duties  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  without  being  un- 
usually methodical,  businesslike,  and  exceedingly  indus- 
trious. It  was  his  practice  to  keep  up  to  the  minute  in  all 
his  affairs.  .  .  .  Conferences  with  students  or  collaborators 
were  equally  methodical.  ...  He  spoke  his  mind  in  crisp 
sentences  and  gave  judicious  and  valued  counsel.  Profes- 
sor Ward's  life  was  one  of  service — service  done  right,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  in  personal  effort.  His  works  are 
our  stand-bys  and  his  ideals  of  service  our  inspiration." 

The  Harranl  Ahnnui  Bullf^tiii  said  of  him  editorially, 
Nov.  20,  1931 :  "Harvard  has  never  had  a  more  faithful 
and  devoted  officer.  .  .  .  His  duties  as  a  teacher  of  science, 
his  research  and  writing,  made  exacting  demands  on  him, 
and  he  also  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  adminis- 
trative work  which,  without  doubt,  materially  shortened 
his  days.  In  spite  of  a  frail  physique,  he  was  indefatigable, 
ahvays  ready  to  assume  responsibilities  apparently  with- 
out fimit.     While  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Freshman  Ad- 
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visers,  he  came  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  Harvard  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  and  to  them  he  gave  as  freely  as 
to  the  University  itself.  His  scholarly  attainments,  his 
preeminence  in  his  chosen  field,  were  recognized  by  scient- 
ists every  where.  ...  Of  necessity,  his  engaging  personality 
reacted  on  a  smaller  group;  but  the  sparkle  in  his  eye,  his 
quick  reactions  in  social  intercourse,  his  sprightly,  brisk 
tnanner  of  speech,  the  humor  and  wisdom  of  his  conversa- 
tion, his  high  standards,  his  character — these  endeared  him 
to  his  associates  as  well  as  to  those  outside  the  academic 
circle  who  knew  him."  Dean  Hanford  said  of  him:  "Har- 
vard College  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  servants  and 
the  undergraduates  a  true  friend."  Professor  Greenough 
said  of  him :  ''No  sacrifice  of  time  or  patience  ever  seemed 
to  him  too  great." 

The  Ilarrard  Crimsmi  said  of  him  editorially,  Nov.  13, 
1931:  "Robert  DeCourcy  Ward  held  an  unusual  place 
among  his  colleagues  at  Harvard.  ...  To  the  University, 
outside  his  department,  he  gave  his  services  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Freshman  Advi.sers  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  He  showed  in  these  tasks  such 
indefatigable  energy  and  conscientiousness  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  ended  by  refusing  to  add  further 
tasks.  It  was  felt  that  these  traits  threatened  to  over- 
burden him.  To  the  public  service  he  lent  his  expert  knowl- 
edge during  the  war.  instructing  large  number  of  aviators 
and  sailors  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  weather  forecast- 
ing. Such  in.struction  was  clearly  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  his  abilities  made  him  stand  almost  alone  among  those 
able  to  render  such  service.  .  .  .  Professor  Ward  was  never 
popular  among  loafers.  But  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  work  and  gained  his  confidence  had  a  boundless  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  scientist  and  for  the  man.  He  was 
the  type  of  teacher  and  scholar  which  exemplifies  modern 
University  education  at  its  best." 

Of  all  his  work,  that  on  the  subject  of  immigration  pos- 
sibly had  the  most  lasting  effect  upon  his  country.  In  1894, 
Ward  (with  Prescott  F.  Hall  '89.  Charles  Warren  '89,  and  a 
small  group  of  other  Harvard  men)  founded  the  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League — a  body  which  still  exists.  Of  its 
work,  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lee  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
Nov.  17,  1931,  says:  "From  1897.  Ward  and  Hall  carried 
on  the  fight — each  until  almost  the  very  hour  of  his  death 
— securing  the  passage  of  many  valuable  laws  restricting 
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immigration,  including  the  reading  test,  and  culminating 
in  our  present  quota  law.  Few  legislative  fights  have  been 
followed  up  with  such  persistence  and  with  such  far  reach- 
ing results.  I  believe  that  in  this  piece  of  work,  having  so 
great  and  so  lasting  an  effect  upon  the  character  and  racial 
make-up  of  our  population,  Robert  DeCourcy  Ward  and 
Prescott  Hall  accomplished  more  for  the  future  of  America 
and  its  service  to  the  world  than  any  other  two  men  of  their 
generation."  The  League,  in  its  Memorial  Tribute,  said: 
"Ward  had  that  clear  vision  and  grasp  of  facts  which  en- 
abled him  to  see  that  great  bodies  of  these  later  immi- 
grants were  not  pioneers  crossing  the  ocean  on  their  in- 
dividual initiative,  but  were  people  collected  and  transported 
to  our  shores  in  mass  and  in  the  interest  of  others,  without 
regard  for  the  consequences.  They  were  being  brought 
over  merely  for  what  certain  interests  could  make  out  of 
them,  or  for  the  benefit  that  certain  foreign  nations  could 
derive  from  reducing  their  surplus  population.  The  task  to 
which  he  set  himself  was  to  awaken  and  educate  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  vital  necessity  of  giving  attention  t»  the 
effect  of  this  changed  immigration  upon  the  make-up  of  our 
population  and  upon  our  standard  of  living,  so  that  there 
might  be  enacted  proper  regulation  and  limitation  of  the 
inflow  from  foreign  countries.  For  years  every  patriotic 
legislator  struggling  against  odds  to  obtain  the  needed  leg- 
islation, and  every  conscientious  official  working  for  proper 
enforcement  against  misrepresentation  and  malign  political 
influence,  felt  the  result  of  his  labors.  He  never  spared 
himself.  With  word,  with  pen  and  with  the  inspiratioii  of 
his  unselfish  devotion,  he  gave  his  services  to  the  very  last. 
There  is  little  money  and  no  fame  for  the  man  who  works 
for  prevention,  but  there  is  service  to  be  given  of  sunreme 
value.  It  was  service  for  which  he  cared,  and  it  wa^^ 
service  of  the  utmost  value  that  he  rendered." 

C.  Warren  will  be  the  orator  at  the  annual  exercises  of 
the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  June  20,  1932,  his  subject 
being,  "1832  and  1932 — the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Worl  1 
Court."  He  delivered  three  lectures  on  the  William  H. 
White  Foundation  on  Jurisprudence,  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  in  January,  1932,  which  are  being  published  this 
summer  by  that  University  in  book  form,  entitled  ('ntif/rcss 
as  SiD/ta  Claifs  or  National  DnnatioHs  ami  tin-  (Hr/ifrnl 
Welfare   Clause   of   fhr   (\nisfltiifioii.      His   hi<torical-bi- 
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ographical  book,  entitled  Jacobin  and  Junto  was  published 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  last  fall. 

C.  D.  Wetmore's  wife,  Sarah  Thomson  (Watriss)  Wet- 
more,  died  in  New  York,  February  16,  1932. 

M.  Whitridffe's  daughter,  Julia  (Mrs.  John  McFarland 
Bergland.  Jr.)  has  a  son,  born  Dec.  11th,  1931. 

COMMENCEMENT  1931 

An  informal  Class  dinner  was  held  at  the  University  Club 
of  Boston,  at  7  P.  M.,  on  June  17,  1931,  the  following  twenty- 
two  men  being  present:  Atkinson,  Bunker,  Burdett,  Burr, 
DeBlois,  Faxon,  Grew,  Holliday,  Jennings,  King,  Marquand, 
Morgan,  Morse,  Pillsbury,  Richards,  Ropes,  Saville,  P.  S. 
Sears,  Slattery,  Trafford,  C.  Warren  and  Whitney. 

The  following  twenty-nine  men  attended  Commencement 
in  Cambridge,  on  June  18:  Atkinson,  Bunker,  Burdett,  Burr, 
DeBlois.  Everett,  Faxon.  Grew.  Harding,  Holliday,  Hunne- 
man,  Jennings,  King,  Leavitt,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morse, 
Phelps.  Pillshurv.  Potter.  Richards,  Ropes,  Saunders,  Sa- 
ville, Swain,  Taylor,  Trafford,  C.  Warren  and  B.  C.  Weld. 

CLASS  OF  1889  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHH' 

The  Class  War  Memorial  Scholarship  was  awarded  for 
1931-32  to  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  '32. 

CHARLES  DOWNER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Among  the  awards  of  these  Scholarships  for  1931-1932. 
three  were  made,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Downer's  will,  to  "descendants  of  a  Member  of  the  Class  of 
1889":  Edward  Perkins  Davis,  Jr.  '34;  Walter  Caverly 
Everett,  '33 ;  Robert  Henry  Packard,  Eng.  School  '33. 
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